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TOOMBS AND STEVENS 1 

THE biographies of Robert Toombs and of Thaddeus Stevens may 
be placed together by way of antithesis. Toombs was, if not 
exactly the leader, at least conspicuous among the leaders in 
the great drama of secession. Stevens was almost the soul of the even 
greater drama of reconstruction. Secession and reconstruction are in 
a sense complementary to each other. It is fitting, therefore, that 
these contemporaneous biographies should be reviewed together. 

Both authors are trained historians who succeed in maintaining 
throughout their accounts an admirable spirit of impartiality. Though 
each is sympathetic with his subject, the attitude of personal aloofness 
is much more perceptible in Professor Phillips's book than in Professor 
Woodburn's. The former author gives without indication of his own 
feeling the point of view of Toombs in regard to the political issues of 
his time, and devotes a considerable portion of his attention to setting 
forth the underlying conditions which caused Toombs and other south- 
erners to defend slavery and secession. On the other hand, Stevens 
was the champion of individual liberty and nationalism , both of which 
are still living principles. Hence one is not surprised to find that 
Professor Woodburn has injected a great deal of personal feeling into 
his narrative. He makes no effort to conceal that, in the main, he 
believes his subject's motives were worthy and just. Though there are 
expressions of regret for some of Stevens's personal characteristics and 
political methods, yet on the whole the book is frankly a defence of the 
career of a man who by southern writers has been regarded as the em- 
bodiment of vindictiveness and malignity, and who, even from north- 
ern historians, has received but scant justice and little or no sympathy. 
Although both Professor Phillips and Professor Woodburn give suffi- 
cient accounts of the events in which their subjects participated to 
render their careers intelligible , neither professes to have written a " Life 
and Times. ' ' Toombs and'Stevens were contemporaries and for several 
years were members of Congress together, yet not once does Professor 
Phillips mention Thaddeus Stevens, and only once or twice does Pro- 
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fessor Woodburn refer to Toombs. Then he merely voices the common 
opinion that he was " one of the more violent of the southern ' fire- 
eaters '," who persistently advocated secession (pages 85-86). On the 
other hand, Professor Phillips finds that " Toombs was primarily an 
American statesman with nation-wide interests, but the stress of the 
sectional quarrel drove him into a distinctly southern partisanship at 
the sacrifice of his American opportunity " (pages viii-ix). 

Toombs was born in 1810 in the region known as " Middle Georgia." 
His father was a rather well-to-do planter and naturally a slave-owner. 
Young Toombs's character was stamped by " the freedom from care in 
which planters' sons were reared, by the abundant opportunity for in- 
door pranks and outdoor sports, the affectionate and indulgent admira- 
tion of the slaves, the camaraderie of the neighbors' children, the fond 
care of parents, the devotion of brothers and sisters, and the somewhat 
capricious discipline of primitive schoolmasters" (page n). 

Contrast with this environment that into which Stevens was born , and 
we have the explanation of the antithetical points of view from which 
these men regarded the great questions of their time. Stevens was born 
in Vermont in 1792, and grew up " in a democratic society where the 
great mass of the people were engaged in making a plain living by 
industrious toil and where an aristocracy 06 wealth and rank were prac- 
tically unknown " (page 2). Toombs's father was sufficiently wealthy 
to give his son a college education without making any financial sacri- 
fice, but it was only by dint of the greatest self-denial that Stevens's 
mother was able to send her boy to college. Thus in their early cir- 
cumstances and environment we have the key to the future careers of 
these two men — Stevens, the defender of individual liberty and universal 
freedom, because these were the principles to which he was accustomed 
from his early life ; Toombs, the lover of his own liberty and even of 
that of his race, but the defender of slavery for the negroes, because it 
was slavery that made possible his life of ease and freedom from care. 

Toombs entered Georgia politics at about the time the Whig party 
was beginning to take form. Professor Phillips gives an excellent ex- 
planation of the reason why that party came into existence in Georgia. 

The negro-slave-plantation system created and maintained in the south- 
ern community a great special vested interest, clashing from time to time 
with the local non-slaveholding interest and with the manufacturing interests 
in the northern states. The planters were always a minority of the voting 
population in their several states and in the United States; and for the sake 
of security to their regime they were obliged to find and retain allies in both 
local and national politics. . . . The waves of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
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Democracy put the conservatives of the South (the planters and their allies) 
upon the defensive. Neither of these movements paid heed to the peculiar 
basis of plantation industry, and each in turn threatened danger to the 
fabric. The champions of the established regime had to support it against 
each of these waves, and to use for their purpose such means and such allies 
as could be found. Hence the career of the southern Federalists in Jeffer- 
son's time and the southern Whigs in Jackson's [page 25]. 

A variety of property interests in the North likewise opposed the 
Jacksonian ideas of democracy ; and it was with these representatives 
of these interests that the southern Whigs formed an alliance. 

With faith in their own sound intentions and their own ability they 
[Toombs and his southern colleagues] assumed their share of the burden, 
on the one hand of keeping the whole Whig party united and on the other 
of making their party, as much as they could, respect and uphold the chief 
claims of the South. They were prepared, for example, to make concessions 
in regard to the tariff and a United States Bank in order to procure conces- 
sions in turn upon the slavery issue [page 33]. 

So when Toombs entered Congress in 1845, " he pursued uniformly a 
course calculated to conciliate the sections and to maintain the Whig 
party as a Union-strengthening organization" (page 35). 

Toombs doubted the wisdom and questioned the constitutionality of 
the annexation of Texas. He was frankly opposed to beginning war 
with Mexico. In discussing the probable terms of peace, he expressed 
the hope that the United States would refrain from taking any of 
Mexico's territory as an indemnity. But in case new territory were to be 
acquired, Toombs bitterly denounced the Wilmot Proviso as unjust and 
discriminatory. He declared that the southern states " would remain 
in the Union on a ground of perfect equality with the rest of the Union , 
or they would not stay at all " (page 42). Concerning the speech in 
which Toombs enunciated the foregoing views, Professor Phillips says : 

The conflict of functions indicated in this speech gives the key to 
Toombs' whole congressional career and to the tragedy of its failure. He 
was the painstaking and scrupulous guardian of the whole country's honor 
and welfare without regard to section, and for the sake of promoting national 
harmony he was a loyal Whig; but whenever others less national-minded 
than he precipitated angry sectional issues he was driven by both reason 
and impulse to uphold with might and main what he considered the essen- 
tial rights of the southern people [page 43] . 

In 1848 Toombs strove to have General Taylor nominated and 
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elected to the presidency, as he reckoned that Taylor, a southern 
slave-holder, would by the exercise of the veto power, if necessary, 
prevent the application of the proviso principle to the territory newly 
acquired from Mexico. Great was Toombs's chagrin when in the fall 
of 1849, " he became convinced that Taylor was a supporter of the 
Wilmot policy. Toombs was thus driven when the new Congress met 
in December, 1849, to relinquish his Whig regularity, at least for a 
period, and concentrate all his efforts upon the safe- guarding of south- 
ern rights" (page 48). From this time until the death of President 
Taylor, it seemed to Toombs and the other southern leaders that all the 
principles for which they contended were destined to be overridden by 
the increasingly large free-state majority in Congress. Toombs and his 
colleagues therefore felt that if the contest should have this issue, it 
would be incumbent upon them to secede in order to protect southern 
interests. At this point in his narrative of Toombs's career Professor 
Phillips makes one of his wisest observations. 

It is often said that the United States Constitution established a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people; but in the light 
of experience it may more truly be said to have provided the machinery for 
a government of the people, by the political majority, in behalf of the in- 
terests which control that majority [page 49] . 

Those who share this view and bear in mind that the South was be- 
coming more and more in a minority will be inclined to agree with 
Professor Phillips in his statement of the four alternative policies which 
Toombs and his colleagues found open to them as a result of the on- 
slaughts which were being made by the North against their predomi- 
nant interest, slavery. These four policies were : 

[1] . They [the southerners] might concede that racial adjustments in 
the slaveholding states needed drastic change, and bespeak advice and 
assistance from the North in its accomplishment. This policy was generally 
considered inexpedient in view of abolitionist and anti-slavery intolerance. 

[2] . They might plead for national harmony and the right of local self- 
government and hinder the rise of such issues as should seem likely to fos- 
ter sectional antagonisms. . . . 

[3] . They might instead of a policy of avoidance adopt a resolution not 
only to repel the attacks on the outworks of the southern position but to 
throw its assailants upon the defensive by counter attacks 

[4] . They might despair of safeguarding southern interests within the 
Union and adopt the policy of establishing a separate nationality [pages 
51-52]. 
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Toombs had followed the second of these policies until well into the 
Proviso struggle. " He then adopted the third policy, and from that 
time forward he held in favor the fourth policy, secession, as an ultimate 
recourse in case he should become convinced that all other means of 
preventing southern oppression would prove of no avail" (page 54). 
It was in pursuance of this third policy of aggressive defense that 
Toombs supported the Compromise of 1850 and successfully used his 
influence in prevailing upon the southern people to remain in the 
Union and abide by the provisions of the Compromise. 

In 1854 Toombs was elected to the Senate, but he did not take his 
seat until a few days after Douglas had introduced his famous Nebraska 
Bill and had incorporated into it the Dixon amendment,, which repealed 
in terms the Missouri Compromise. Toombs knew nothing of Douglas's 
plans, and when he reached Washington toward the end of January, 
1854, he found that all the prominent southerners had committed 
themselves irrevocably to the bill as amended, and " he could do noth- 
ing but embrace the inevitable." 

Toombs sincerely regretted the disturbances which resulted in Kansas 
in consequence of the application to that territory of the principle of 
" popular sovereignty." In June of 1856, he offered in the Senate a 
bill, which he believed would bring peace to the distracted community. 
It provided 

that under the superintendence of a presidentially-appointed commission to 
prevent fraud and intimidation a census should be taken in Kansas; that 
all white males twenty-one years old who were bona fide residents, found 
by the census takers, should be registered as voters; that these voters should 
in the coming November elect delegates to a constitutional convention, and 
that Congress should admit Kansas as a state promptly with whatever con- 
stitution, republican in form, that the convention might adopt [page 125]. 

This bill passed the Senate, which was Democratic ; but in the Repub- 
lican House it was smothered. Professor Phillips very correctly re- 
marks that " ' bleeding Kansas ' served the an ti- slavery politicians too 
well for them to join in any plan tending toward pacification " (page 
128). 

The close of his fight for the adoption of this just and wise measure 
marks the climax of Toombs's career as an American statesman. From 
this time on, he saw that it was vain to expect that the Republican 
party which was rapidly becoming predominant in the North would 
concede anything to southern interests. He, like most other southern- 
ers, now made up his mind that just so soon as that party should obtain 
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control of the United States government, it would be high time for the 
slavery interests to seek safety in secession. Unlike others of his col- 
leagues, however, he did not court that event. He opposed the move- 
ment, fathered by Buchanan and Jefferson Davis, to break down 
Douglas in the Democratic party, with which Toombs had affiliated 
since the disintegration of the Whigs after 1854. Though Toombs 
deprecated this movement, after the Charleston convention had been 
held, he endorsed what had been done there by the southern Democrats 
and advised against any concessions to the Douglas wing of the party. 
Seeing that the election of Lincoln was inevitable after the split in the 
Democratic party , Toombs became active in propagating secessionist 
doctrines, and was very influential in bringing the Georgia convention 
to take the fateful step. 

Throughout the Civil War Toombs was an important figure in the 
government of the Confederate States. Professor Phillips shows the 
political reasons which brought about the election of Davis rather than 
that of Toombs and makes interesting comparisons between the quali- 
ties and capacities of the two which incline him to the belief that 
Toombs would probably have made a far superior president. The lat- 
ter part of Toombs's career is, however, outside the scope of this 
review, which is concerned primarily with the work of Toombs and of 
Stevens in the councils of the nation, the role of the former in the 
drama of secession and that of the latter in reconstruction. We turn, 
therefore, to consider the principles and the sources of power of the 
man who was most influential in determining the fate of those who had 
taken part in this greatest of all rebellions. 

Though Thaddeus Stevens had been a member of Congress from 
1849 to 185 1 and again entered that body in 1859, it was not until the 
outbreak of the Civil War that he became a figure of national import- 
ance. At the beginning of the secession movement, Stevens used all 
his talents to prevent the adoption of any of the proposed compromises. 
He spoke of the House Committee of Thirty-three as a " Committee 
on Incubation," and believed that the time for conciliation and com- 
promise had passed. Stevens was one of the few men who at the 
beginning of the war believed that it would result in the abolition of 
slavery. He declared that the whole blame for the war rested upon the 
southerners, that the challenge was theirs, and that for his part he 
desired and indeed demanded that the slaves be immediately emanci- 
pated as a war measure. He never admitted that in waging war it was 
the purpose of the North not to interfere with the " domestic institu- 
tions "of the southern states. He was one of the four representatives 
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who, in July of 1861, voted against the Crittenden resolutions which 
defined the object of the war as being solely for the preservation of the 
Union. Stevens was a bitter critic of Lincoln's ' ' border state ' ' policy 
and denounced the President for overruling military emancipation by 
Generals Fremont and Hunter in 1861 and 1862. He regretted the 
influence of border-state men on the President, and did all he could to 
have Blair ousted from the cabinet. 

Stevens not only believed that the negroes should be freed, but 
thought that they should be armed and employed in the United States 
army. Just before Lincoln first enunciated his preliminary Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, Stevens said : " I no longer agree that this admin- 
istration is pursuing a wise policy. Its policy should be to free the 
slaves, enlist and drill them, and set them to shooting their masters if 
they do not submit " (page 173). 

However, it is Stevens's attitude on reconstruction which principally 
interests us here. As early as August, 186 1, he had taken the ground 
that trie people of the Confederate States were public, belligerent ene- 
mies, and that the nation in its efforts to overcome them was bound 
only by the laws of war and the law of nations. The Constitution was 
abrogated with respect to the hostile states that had rejected and repu- 
diated it. Stevens adhered strictly to this principle throughout the war. 
When the war was over he was not disposed to regard the southern 
states as in the Union, but as " conquered provinces." This " con- 
quered province " theory is too well known to require elaboration here. 
Suffice it to say that by it Stevens meant to show that Congress had full 
power to deal with the rebel states as it should see fit. The first duty 
of Congress was to declare the condition of these states and to fix a 
government for them. This government should not be military but 
territorial ; for in territories Congress may fix the qualifications for 
voters. Voters should include all males over twenty-one years of age 
without regard to race or color who had not given aid to the rebellion. 
Under certain conditions and within certain restrictions the rebels might 
be allowed to participate in the government. In the territorial legisla- 
tures they would mingle with those to whom Congress should extend 
the franchise (i. e., the negroes), " and there learn the principles of 
freedom and democracy, and eat the fruits of foul rebellion." Let the 
rebel states remain in the position of territories until the loyal states 
had amended the Constitution as they should see fit. Stevens also 
maintained that the negroes should be given equal civil rights, and that 
something in a material way should be done for them. He thought that 
the confiscation of rebel lands ought to be a part of any plan of recon- 
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struction, and though confiscation was the one thing that he did not 
succeed in accomplishing, so long as he lived he cherished it and never 
gave up hope that it might be carried out. The essentials of Stevens's 
plan of confiscation included the taking-over by the government of all 
plantations of more than one hundred and fifty acres, the giving of forty 
acres to each adult freedman, and the selling of the rest in small lots to 
the highest bidder. The funds received from this source were to be 
applied toward paying the national debt. 

Such was in very brief outline the reconstruction policy of the man 
who, at the meeting of Congress in December, 1865, undertook the 
task of overthrowing the policy of President Johnson and having his 
own substituted therefor. It is not easy to explain how this radical 
man was able to bring all the elements of the Republican party in Con- 
gress to his support and keep them in line until the President was com- 
pletely vanquished. Nevertheless many of the elements of Stevens's 
policy were adopted by men who, for the most part, were representa- 
tives of conservative interests. No doubt, the principal source of 
Stevens's great influence was his ability as a debater and his effective 
use of the party whip. But to understand why he became the virtual 
dictator of his party, it should be remembered that this was essentially 
a revolutionary era, when radical principles enunciated today, and ex- 
isting only in the minds of extreme men, would be adopted tomorrow. 
Nearly every new measure which the government had adopted during 
the course of the war had been advocated in advance by Stevens. For 
instance, at the beginning of secession he had opposed making any 
further compromises with the slave power. In January, 1861, this was 
considered radical, while in January of 1866, there was no member of 
the Republican party who did not glory in the fact that no compromise 
had been made. When in the autumn of 1861 Stevens demanded that 
the slaves be emancipated as a war measure , most of the members of 
his party held back ; and yet a year later this was done. When Stevens 
first advocated arming the slaves there were few who agreed with him , 
but long before the close of the war thousands of negroes were to be 
found in the army of the United States. 

Is it any wonder, then, when so many radical measures had been 
adopted, and their adoption had proved popular, that he who was the 
great radical, should be looked upon as the natural leader of the Re- 
publican party? So it was that for better or for worse, for weal or for 
woe, the politicians of that party at the opening of 1866 were willing 
to follow Thaddeus Stevens almost anywhere he might lead ; and this 
in spite of executive disapproval and consequent loss of patronage. 
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It is not necessary to attempt to narrate again in this review the 
well-known history of reconstruction or to make an inquiry into the 
wisdom of Stevens's policies. We will do well to close our account of 
him with a quotation from his biographer's estimate of his public ser- 
vices and his character. 

There was, no doubt, nobility and greatness in Stevens' character. He 
brought to his country's service learning and eloquence, firmness of will, 
directness and tenacity of purpose, the noblest courage, and a fine and con- 
suming scorn and contempt for evasion and hypocrisy and the low arts of 
the political tricksters. He was an unrelenting foe to every form of tyranny 
over the minds of men. He was a man of great mind and clear vision, 
to a degree quite rare among men, and, what is rarer still, he had the 
courage to assert his mind and to follow his vision. The time-server 
and the trimmer stepped aside to let him pass. Amid the greatest changes 
that ever occurred in any decade of our national life, facing the de- 
traction of enemies, the timidity of friends, the corruption and tyranny of 
power, and the cowardice of party, he stood with Puritan and Spartan firm- 
ness for a definite end, the goal of equity and justice that had been fixed 
for him by his unwavering democratic faith [page 607] . 

To the reviewer this estimate seems just. 

These two excellent biographies should be studied at the same time, 
for not yet has the history of the struggle over slavery, the destruction 
of the institution, and the consequent problems, been written by one 
man who could feel what both Toombs and Stevens felt. Those who 
would dismiss the whole subject by assuming the attitude of apparent 
fairness that before the war the North was right and the South wrong, 
while after the struggle the reverse of this was at least largely true , may 
yet find it necessary to revise their opinion. Until some one has writ- 
ten, who can understand the passion of Toombs for truth and the pas- 
sion of Stevens for justice , the story of how the old South fought in the 
name of liberty must be told by a southerner. Likewise the story of 
how her conquerors fought also in the name of liberty, must be told by 
a man of the North. 

Benj. B. Kendrick. 

Columbia University. 



